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If most of Vedic poetry has the unconscious spontaneity of lyrical 
self-expression, in some rare moments the sensibility of the Vedic poet 
is kindled into conscious awareness of the marvel in whose creation his 
own being has participated in some mysterious way. He notes the 
spontaneity of rhythmic utterance; poetry has gushed from him like 
‘torrents joyously rushing down the slope of hills”; it does not seem to 
have been his volition that summoned the perfect word, for it comes to 
him like the sudden and unexpected appearance of “his beloved wife 
adorned in all her finery”. Later he learns that conscious craftsmanship 
can refine what is primarily the gift of the unconscious creative processes 
which take place within the deep well of his being; he tells his deity that 
he has fashioned his hymn with all the conscious artistry with which the 
chariot-maker creates his marvel streamlined for speed. 


Thus a total study of Indian thought on the nature of poetry and 
poetic experience cannot confine itself to the study of the treatises on 
poetics. It has to reach back to these germinal intuitions. 


A third sector of a total study is the careful assessment of the 
assumptions, probings and conclusions of metaphysical systems in their 
implications for the authenticity of poetic experience. Poetic experience 
~ cannot be valid if world-experience is not valid and some metaphysical 
systems have indeed denied authenticity to being-in-the-world, to use 
Heidegger’s expression. 
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A modern understanding of the old heritage will need additional 
methodological precautions. Poetic experience is the creative transfor- 
mation of the sensation of the world. All the insights of modern 
psychology thus become extremely relevant to a critical assessment of the 
old formulations, for they claim to be appraisals of the nature of profound 
psychological experience. 


With this much by way of introduction, we can move on to the 
cardinal principles of the Indian heritage in poetics. A fundamental 
concept is that of the sthayi bhava which we come across in Bharata 
who lived some time between the second century B.C. and the second 
century A.D. Identification of the stable affective states of the human 
personality is a pursuit which has fascinated a long line of Western 
thinkers like Descartes, Bain, Mercier, Ribot, Binet, Shand, McDougall 
and others. The sthayi bhava can be approximated to sentiment as defined 
by Shand. The product of evolutionary and social experience, sentiment 
is the organized constellation of emotions around an object or entity 
and, by derivation, around a concept. The pattern of biological and 
social living is such that it recurrently arouses certain basic emotions, 
like love, anger, fear, etc. They have instinctual roots. Love can be 
traced to sex, nature’s built-in drive for the reproductive maintenance of 
the species. But Bharata is totally against reductionism. Love cannot 
be reduced to sex; it has acquired untold graces and nuances through 
generations of socio-cultural living. From a drive it has blossomed into 
a sentiment. 


The sthayi bhava is not activated emotion, but the abiding sentiment, 
the organized but latent reactivity, which can develop into emotion when 
confronted with appropriate stimuli. The next step in the creative task 
after the choice of the dominant sentiment of the poem or play,. therefore, 
is the patterning of the total aesthetic context. Here Bharata prescribes 
an ideal mimesis in art of the stimalus-response situations of life. The 
alambana vibhava is the basic stimulus, the uddipana vibhava is the right 
ambience that reinforces the impact of the stimulus. They correspond 
to the triggering stimulus and the right environmental situation in Konrad 
Lorenz's scheme. In thecase of the erotic sentiment they are, respect- 
ively, woman and a garden, or the spring season. Bharata also uses 
some further ancillary concepts in his formulation. The anubhavas are 
the results of the excitation produced in the vibhava—say the heroine—as 
the climatic situation develops. A provocative glance or smile is a 
simple example. Here Bharata also mentions a new category, the satvika 
bhavas. These are involuntary expressions like blushing, and a re-reading 
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of the brilliant analysis of the expressions of emotions by Charles Darwin 
will enable us to understand the originality of Bharata’s anticipations. 
It is also significant that Bharata prescribed the earlier practice of male 
actors doing the roles of women, because he sensed the differential endo- 
crinal organisation of the sexes and pointed out that acts like blushing 
could not only not be managed at will but were also difficult for men. 
The last concept Bharata uses in his succinct formulation is the vyabhi- 
chari bhava. This corresponds to the derived emotion of McDougall. It 
is born from the basic emotion, is coloured by it, is in fact its modi- 
fication in the changing episodic contexts of the evolving story. In the 
case of the erotic sentiment, melancholy in separation and elation in 
love are instances. 


When the aesthetic context, thus plastically and creatively shaped 
out of the primary and enhancing stimuli, the appropriate emotive behavi- 
our, both consciously responsive and unconsciously expressive, and the 
derived emotions—Bharata says—the latent sentiment emerges as rasa, or 
the relishable, aesthetically experienced feeling. The astonishing affinity 
of this formulation with T.S. Eliot’s theory of objective correlatives should 
be noted. According to Eliot, the poem is the objective correlative of a 
state of feeling, ‘... a set of objects, a situation, a chain of events 
which shall be a formula of the particular emotion; such that when the 
external facts, which must terminate in sensory experience, are given, the 
emotion.is immediately evoked.’ Actually, Bharata’s formulation is 
fuller, more precise and profound. He spells out the aesthetic and crea- 
tive mimesis of the stimulus-response situation in life more precisely and 
completely. He establishes that communication in art can only be through 
sympathetic induction and empathy; his whole strategy is abhinaya, which 
is both representation and re-presentation of the living context. Later, 
the twelfth-century writer, Hema Chandra, would use the significant 
analogy of the salivation stimulated in a man who sees another enjoying a 
savoury fruit. Bharata stresses the unique nature of the aesthetic experi- 
ence donated by each work of art. The sentiment may be the same but 
compounded in ever fresh patterns with ancillary stimuli and derived emo- 
tions, poems and plays generate blended experiences whose unique relishes 
vary as the favours of differing liqueurs of fine blends vary. Lastly, while 
Eliot’s distinction between emotions and “feelings which are not in actual 
emotions at all’? remains clouded and obscure in spite of the exegesis of 
Williamson and others, Bharata’s meaning is clear. He follows his mime- 
sis of practical life only up to the point of arousing feeling. But while, in 
practical life, emotion is the mobilisation of affective energy by the organ- 
ism for active involvement, in the aesthetic context, it is lifted to the 
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plane of pure relish. In art one does better with one’s emotions than 
indulge in them; one savours them. This savouring, charvana, asvadana, 
is the primary feature of poetic experience according to Indian thought. 


Because of the early advent of Bharata, dramaturgy preceded 
poetics in the Indian tradition. But with his richly suggestive generalisa- 
tion that the libretto, or the poetic text, was as much abhinaya (repre- 
sentation and re-presentation) through words as acting was through 
gesture and action, the transition to the study of poetics proper was 
easily managed. The very first thing that is noticed now is the unique- 
ness of the poetic tissue or utterance. It is for signifying this that terms 
like praadhokti and vakrokti begin to be used. The first major contribution 
theory in this particular sphere is the concept of sauhitya, the coo- 
existence or, to borrow an ugly but useful word from scholasticism, the 
consubstantial existence, of word, sabda, and meaning, artha, in poetry. 
The word, in poetry, is no more just a denotational symbol. There is a 
mysterious isomorphism between the word as phonetic shape, and 
meaning. In denotational communication, meaning is sovereign and 
can be rendered in alternative verbal expressions. But in poetry, due to 
the overlap of the field of the semantic energy of meaning and the field 
of the sensuous energy of word as pure sonal pattern, both are equally 
important. This is a precise anticipation of what Valery wrote. ‘Poetic 
necessity is inseparable from sensory form, and the thoughts set forth or 
suggested by a poetic text are in no way the unique and primary 
concern of discourse, but are rather the means which move together equally 
with the sounds, the cadences, the metre and the embellishments, to 
provoke, to sustain a peculiar tension or exaltation, to produce in usa 
world—or a mode of existence altogether harmonious,” 


But the harmony of word and meaning is no stagnant stasis. 
Dylan Thomas speaks of the conflict of components, ‘the womb of war” 
from which the poet recreates ‘the momentary peace which is a poem.” 
And Kuntaka of the eleventh century speaks of the mutual tension or 
rivalry, paraspara spardha, of word and meaning. Neither can dominate, 
or be incompatible with the other. An extension of this concept of 
dynamic balance and parity is that of paka or maturity of perfection. 
When this is realised, the verbal tissue will show strong aversion of words 
to replacement by even synonyms, for a synonym may introduce a sonal 
pattern which is not somorphic with meaning in the way it must be in 
poetry. Likewise, ideas which cannot be incarnated in sensuous embodi- 
ment will also be eliminated for such tissues are dead, mrtakalpa. The 
tension between word and meaning is now resolved and ends in the 
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nuptials of sound and sense, to signify which Kalidasa compares the 
incarnated poem to the Ardha-Narisvara, an iconic figure one half of 
which is sculptured in masculine form and the other in feminine, repre- 
senting the indissoluble union of Siva and Parvati. 


Later Sanskrit poetry is smothered under poetic figures most of them 
cerebral and recherche. But this was not the case with Valmiki or Vyasa. 
The uniqueness of poetic utterance misled theory fora while and the 
‘devious utterance’, vakrokti, was taken as necessarily figurative utterance. 
What brought theory back on the rails was the perception by Ananda 
Vardhana (ninth century) of the genuinely moving quality of the myriad 
examples of poetic naturalism, svabhavokti, in Valmiki which dispensed 
with the comparison that is basic to the structure of simile and metaphor. 
If Watts-Dunton identified the renaissance of wonder as the texture of 
romanticism, Ananda Vardhana and Abhinaya Gupta (tenth century) 
saw it—atisaya—as the basic feature of all genuinely poetic expression 
and affirmed that it could be realised with or without poetic figures. 
Naturalism, if genuinely poetic, will not lead to poetry’s decomposition 
into what Bhamaha called varta, reportage. The views of the two thinkers 
can be very briefly summarised thus. Inthe creative process, the poet’s 
action, kavi vyapra, unfolds in expanding circles of vibration, parispanda, 
in which three zones can be distinguished—by analytical dissection, we 
should add, since in reality they are continuous. In the first, the poet’s 
genius conceives the aesthetic emotion to be objectified; the second effects 
the creation of poetic figures, naturalism also being regarded as a figure 
in this context; the third selects the words and ideas which build up the 
actual poetic tissue or body of the poem, kavya-sarira. The poem is an 
organisonic unity and rasa-evocation its total function, 


“All poetry is oblique’, wrote Tillyard. ‘There is no direct poetry.” 
This is because poetic communication is not denotational transfer of 
information but sympathetic induction of feeling. There seems to bea 
miraculous discontinuous, quantal transition from the concrete, sensuously 
palpable stimulus to the immaterial feeling. Ananda Vardhana extended 
the concept of the quantal leap to within the poetic fabric itself in his 
theory of dhvani—resonance, suggestion—whose astonishing affinities with 
the doctrine of Mallarme and the French Symbolists can only be men- 
tioned here, not clarified, because of Jack of space. Grammarians 
violently opposed Ananda Vardhana because, while they were willing to 
concede that poetic experience or savouring was a further process after 
the communication of meaning, they felt that the communication of 
meaning was the exclusive function of the semantic structure that is 
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language and should obey the semantic laws. How Ananda Vardhana 
demolished the claim of denotation, purport and inference—all logical 
functions—to the power of conveying poetic meaning is an exciting story, 
but too long to tell here. For his theory he draws upon the expressive 
power of the ejaculation or cry of the pre-lingual days of racial infancy; 
but only toa cautious extent, for he is unwilling to descend to pure 
lettrisme or obliterate the distinction between music and poetry. The 
former can work with the magic of sound alone while in the latter sound 
and sense form a unified field. But what he establishes is that both have 
resonances that cannot be reduced to logical functions. 


Giddy with the success in identifying anew and basic power of 
poetry, the theoreticians of dhvani were at first tempted to raise it to the 
status of being the soul of poetry. But this heady urge was immediately 
overcome. Rasa remained the soul of poetry and dhyani became the 
ideal mode of its evocation. Through its mode, which is oblique sugges- 
tion, dhvani can evoke an idea (or object) or a poetic figure; neither is an 
ultimate end as both come to rest finally only in the further evocation of 
feeling. For instance, in The Ancient Mariner, the becalmed ship is the 
expressed reality. It suggests a matter of fact or an idea, Coleridge’s 
realisation of his inadequacy, of the ebbing away of his creative energies. 
This suggested reality is not a mere datum ina psychiatrist’s report, it is 
saturated with feeling. We feel with the poet in his frustation as we 
rejoice with him in his recovery of ecstasy. 


Monumentally classical, Indiap doctrine insists that in poetic ex- 
perience it is the whole being, the total personality of manthat parti- 
cipates, not any segmental aspect. Just as the logical categories of 
linguistic communication are not denied but incorporated in a system 
where they line up below the apical functions of suggestion and rasa- 
evocation, the intelligence is allowed to come in as an ordering, evaluating 
principle, after the subliminal energies have welled forth with their 
donations that are the basic material of poetry. This role of the intelligence 
is formulated as a basic principle of classicism—auchitya—which can be 
inadequately rendered as the demand of functional justness or propriety. 
It insists that the poem or drama should be an organism; that all com- 
ponents should fuse into a unified field through their functions, all of them 
converging to rasa-evocation, the raison d’etre of the poetic organism. 


By strict definition, if any linguistic tissue can arouse feeling by 
sympathetic induction, it cannot be denied the poetic status. But some 
feeling can be regressive, point away from the direction of human evolu- 
tion. Nazi Germany did produce a fascist art. There are difficulties 
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here, but they have not proved insurmountable to Indian thought. It is 
only in a closed aestheticism that one would be left without standards for 
discriminating between humanising and dehumanising feelings. Indian 
thought insists that the world of art is not closed, but in perpetual osmosis 
with the larger world of man’s responsibilities and ideals. If the compo- 
nents have to be functionally just for the evocation of rasa, Ananda 
Vardhana immediately adds that the justness of the rasa itself should be 
judged by reference to the objective truth of human nature, prakrty-auchitya, 
The constellation of poetic elements which goes against this truth evokes, 
not sentiment, but sentimentality, ‘rasabhasa’; it ends up in what Bhamaha 
calls loka virodha, going against nature, violating the truth of human 
experience. Ananda Vardhana cautions against the excessive development 
of pathos which will make the heart dejected. 


Such dejection will enfeeble man in confronting the existential 
pressures of living and will affect his self-fulfilment as a moral being. If 
the path of poetry is not the same as that of morality, it converges to the 
same terminal, But it is a path of delight. Poetry is hlaidakamayi, delight 
is the inalienable nature of poetry’s being, affirms Mammata of the 
eleventh century. If now it guides man inthe same direction as high 
moral living, it does so by virtue of its kantasammmitatva, a persuasive’ 
power like that of the winsomely inducing influence of a beloved. The 
ultimate result is that moral behaviour which at first needs the continuous 
exercise of self-discipline, ‘sadhana’, becomes the spontaneous trait, the 
natural reactivity, Jakshana, of the moulded character due to the deepen- 
ing of the sensibility. This was the conviction of Wordsworth and Shelley, 
too. 


The demand that art should enshrine the objective truth of human 
nature, prakty-auchitya, makes the plot or story—the episode destiny of the 
characters the poet’s prime metaphor for his world-view. In the preparatory 
canto of the Ramayana, Valmiki says that his poem, hence his vision, 
gives its due place to the satisfaction of the sensuous impulses, to Eros, 
kamarthaguna-samyuktam, though the dominant accent is always on man 
as a moral being, dharmarthaguna-vistaram. Thus poetry takes in all the 
values of human life, but also recognizes a hierarchy among them. This 
reflects the magnificent programmatic ordering of life symbolised in the 
formulation of the four goals of human life—purushartha. The pursuits 
of libidinal-aesthetic impulses, kama, and the urge for economic security, 
artha, are legitimate when (and only when) guided by the moral cons- 
cience, dharma. Ordered in this way life would smoothly move to the 
ultimate goal, moksha. 
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When one Salvages the concept of moksha from fantastic eschatology 
and obscurantist metaphysics, its meaning stands out clearly as liberation, 
in the widest reach of that great concept. Any metaphysical system which 
denies authenticity to the human personality and sees the ultimate goal 
as relapse of individuality into a featureless Absolute is incompatible 
with the truth of poetic experience which leads to the euphoric expansion, 
chitta-vistara, of being. Equally, the concept has to be similarly rescued 
from the nihilistic implications of modern psychology. Take the Freudian 
schematisation for instance. Freud decomposes the human personality 
into three components; of these the id is blindly instinctual; the ego is 
blindly materialistic, for the growth from the Pleasure Principle to the 
Reality Principle which Freud speaks of is no growth, because the ego 
still remains driven by the hedonistic stimulus though it may adopt a 
more cautiously realistic strategy; and lastly, the super-ego is blindly 
moralistic because all morality is interiorised parental dictates. The entire 
scheme is blindly mechanistic, making liberation inconceivable within its 
framework, 


In the Gita, where aesthetics matures as the greatest darsana, the 
most inclusive metaphysical synthesis, a radically different scheme is pre- 
sented. The strategy for controlling the id, tamasic drives, is outlined; 
the blindly compulsive super-ego can be transformed as the satvic person- 
ality, whose way is the free-spirited way of the intrinsic conscience; the 
ego is liberated from its rivets in the reflex are of practical need 
and response confined to its satisfaction; but the hedonism is retained, 
though sublimated. To explain this—in the aesthetic experience of 
the world pure being confronts the pure object; being moves to 
encounter tor elish the object in its intrinsic nature not to satisfy a 
need; the utility which the object may possess accidentally ceases to be 
relevant. 


This is a doctrine of supreme hedonism. God is referred to as Poet, 
Kavi, both in Vedic poetry and the Gita, The impulse behind creation is 
aesthetic. The world was created, not under the pressure of a need, but 
as an upsurge of creative activity, asa poem is created. As the Gita 
says, the world is an extension of God’s splendour, vibhuti. Vyasa would 
completely agree with Claudel when the latter says, ‘When He had 
composed the universe, when He had arranged the sport in beauty...... and 
when you speak O Poet, in a delectable enumeration, uttering the name 
of each thing.. you participate in its creation, you Se-aperate in bringing 
it into existence.’ 
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Poetic experience thus implies the incessant expansion of ego-bound- 
aries (a doctrine magnificently elaborated by Bhoja of the eleventh century 
in his Srngara Prakasa) and culminates in the relishing of the self as 
enriched by the relishing of the world. 
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